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The Fulbright Program 



The Fulbright Educational Exchange Program was established in 1946 under legislation 
introduced by the late Senator J. William Fulbright of Arkansas. According to its enabling 
legislation, the Fulbright Program is designed “to increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people of other countries by means of educational and cultural 
exchange; to strengthen the ties which unite us with other nations by demonstrating the 
educational and cultural interests, developments, and achievements of the people of the United 
States and other nations, and the contributions being made toward a peaceful and more fruitful 
life for people throughout the world; to promote international cooperation for educational and 
cultural advancement; and thus to assist in the development of friendly, sympathetic, and peaceful 
relations between the United States and other countries of the world.” 

To meet these goals, the Fulbright Program has provided more than 285,000 participants from 
more than 150 countries with the opportunity to teach, conduct research, study, live, work abroad 
and exchange ideas in another political, economic, and cultural context. Currently the Fulbright 
Program awards approximately 6,000 new grants each year. All Fulbright grantees are selected 
through merit-based, open competition. Fulbrighters are selected on the basis of academic and 
professional excellence and leadership potential, plus an ability to share ideas with people in 
diverse cultures. 

The Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs (ECA) of the United States Department of State 
directs the administration of the Fulbright Program under policy guidelines established by the J. 
William Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board. The Board is an independent body appointed by 
the President of the United States. The Board’s duties involve the formulation of policies, 
procedures, and selection criteria that assure fulfillment of the purposes of the program. In 51 
countries that have executive agreements with the United States, a bi-national Fulbright 
Commission or Foundation plans and supervises the program locally. In other countries, these 
functions are handled by the public affairs section of the U.S. Embassy. 

Today’s Fulbright Program is carried out under the statutory authority established by the Mutual 
Educational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 (The Fulbright-Hays Act). Appropriations by the 
United States Congress are the primary source of funds for the Fulbright Program. Foreign 
governments and private organizations, including host institutions, also contribute through cost- 
sharing and indirect support, such as salary supplements, tuition waivers, university housing, and 
the like. Total Fulbright Program funding in fiscal year 2003 amounted to over $250 million, of 
which 42% comes from non-U.S. government sources. Program funding consists of 
Congressional appropriations ($132 million to the Department of State, $13 million to the 
Department of Education), foreign government support ($32 million), U.S. private sector support 
($57 million), and foreign private contributions and support ($17 million). 

The Fulbright Program includes a number of specialized exchange programs. Chief among them 
are the Fulbright Scholar Program for post-doctoral U.S. and foreign scholars and professionals to 
lecture and conduct research at foreign host universities and other institutions; and the Fulbright 
Student Program for U.S. and foreign students at the post-baccalaureate level to study and 
conduct research abroad. 
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The Office of Policy and Evaluation of the Bureau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs of the U.S. Department of State contracted with SRI International to conduct a 
series of assessments of outcomes and impacts of various specialized exchange programs 
under the overall umbrella of the Fulbright Educational Exchange Program, the U.S. 
government’s flagship international educational program. 

The objective of the Outcome Assessment of the Visiting Fulbright Scholar 
Program is to document the contribution of the “Fulbright experience” to the professional 
and personal lives of Program alumni and to demonstrate — in quantitative and qualitative 
terms — the Program’s effectiveness in achieving its legislative goal of fostering mutual 
understanding between the people of the United States and the people of other countries. 

Overall Assessment 

“The Fulbright experience is a great experience. I feel very proud of it. I wish the 
events that are occurring lately on the international scene will not effect the 
relationships between the American and Moroccan peoples, and that the differences 
and diversity in culture and religion can be regarded as enriching to both of them. ” 
(Moroccan Fulbright Scholar) 

“I personally think the Fulbright program is even more needed today than ever to 
provide educators and scholars with opportunities for developing an unbiased and 
differen tiated approach to the history and culture of the US from firsthand experience. ” 
(German Fulbright Scholar) 

The Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program is resoundingly meeting its legislative 
mandate of increasing mutual understanding between the people of the United States and 
the people of other countries. Visiting Scholars who participated in the Program between 
1980 and 2001 give ringing endorsements to the Program. The Fulbright experience is a 
life-changing one; above and beyond the professional development opportunities the 
Program affords, the impact is evident in the cultural learning, understanding, and 
appreciation of American values and institutions the Scholars report, in subsequent 
changes in how they conduct their personal and professional lives, in the development of 
lasting international ties and relationships, and in the institutional changes they introduce 
once they return home that they specifically attribute to participation in the Program. 
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The effects Visiting Fulbright Scholars experience reach far beyond the individual 
Scholars themselves. The Program also has powerful and diverse impacts on the 
scholars’ families, colleagues at home and host institutions, students, and friends. It 
is just this multiplier effect that makes the Program such a powerful and important tool of 
public diplomacy. 

Program Description 

The Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program provides grants and support to overseas 
scholars to conduct research, lecture, or pursue combined research and lecturing in the 
United States. The predominant share of grants to Visiting Scholars, about 85%, is for 
conducting research rather than for lecturing or combined lecturing/research. The 
Fulbright experience is intended to benefit the Scholar and the home institution, as well 
as the host U.S. institution. In order to share information and build mutual 
understanding, Visiting Fulbright Scholars are often expected to speak to academic and 
community groups about their home countries’ history and culture and about their 
research. 

Awards are made through a merit-based, open competition. Scholars apply for a 
grant in their home country, either through bi-national Fulbright commissions and 
foundations that exist in 51 countries or through U.S. Embassies. More than 40,000 
Visiting Fulbright Scholars have conducted research or taught in the United States since 
the establishment of the Program in 1946. Approximately 800 grants are awarded to 
Visiting Scholars each year. 

The Program is administered in the United States by the U.S. Department of 
State’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. The Council for International 
Exchange of Scholars (CIES), a private organization that facilitates international 
exchange in higher education, assists in the administration of the Visiting Fulbright 
Scholar Program under a cooperative agreement with the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

Program Goal 

The principal legislative goal of the Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program is to 
increase mutual understanding between the people of the United States and the people of 
other countries. The Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs has operationalized this 
broad goal is through four distinct indicators: 

• Satisfaction: Overall satisfaction with grant conditions and with 
opportunities to study, conduct research, and develop interactions with 
a diverse set of American colleagues and friends. 

• Educational/professional and cultural learning: Personal and 
professional interactions and activities at the host institution; 
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participation in social, community, and enrichment activities; and 
learning about the U.S. culture and society. 

• Effects on behavior: Personal and professional 
enhancement/attainment; professional contributions (products, 
resources, knowledge) to home or host institution; and using and 
sharing new knowledge/skills. 

• Linkages, ties, and institutional changes: Development and 
maintenance of personal, professional, and institutional linkages and 
ties; and participation in activities designed to foster international 
cooperation and/or educational exchange. 

Evaluation Methodology 

More than 100 countries around the world are represented in the Visiting 
Fulbright Scholar Program. From these, 16 countries were selected by the Department of 
State for inclusion in the study, based upon geographic representation, political salience, 
longevity of the Program, and type of program administration (Commission versus non- 
Commission): Argentina, Brazil, Bulgaria, Brazil, Germany, Ghana, India, Israel, Japan, 
Jordan, Korea, Morocco, the Netherlands, Nigeria, Poland, Sri Lanka, and Ukraine. The 
assessment was further limited to Scholars who were awarded grants between 1980 and 
2001 . 



The SRI assessment team held a series of initial interviews with Fulbright 
Program sponsors in the United States from the Office of Academic Exchange Programs 
in the U.S. Department of State’s Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs and with 
key representatives from CIES in an attempt to understand the complexities of the 
Visiting Scholar Program. These interviews with program administrators in the United 
States were followed by a series of in-depth interviews with program administrators, 
focus groups and individual interviews with alumni in nine of the 16 study countries. 
These perspectives were used to inform the design of a single questionnaire for Visiting 
Scholar alumni from all countries. Concurrent with site visit interviews and focus groups, 
an extensive search effort was undertaken to locate valid current e-mail or postal 
addresses for 4,876 alumni listed in the grantee records maintained by CIES who hailed 
from the countries in the sample and who had participated in the 1980-2001 timeframe. 
Data were collected between April and August 2003. Ultimately, SRI obtained 
potentially valid e-mail or postal addresses for 3,324 of these alumni. By the time the 
survey was closed out, 1,894 valid completed questionnaires had been received, or a 57% 
response rate. 

The findings of this assessment are based primarily on the quantitative results of 
the survey, but they are supplemented by qualitative information obtained in open-ended 
questions in the survey as well as through individual interviews and focus groups. 



iii 
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Country 


Population 


Sample 


Responses 


Response Rate 


Argentina 


165 


104 


80 


77% 


Brazil 


416 


333 


157 


47% 


Bulgaria 


150 


114 


55 


48% 


Germany 


540 


308 


176 


57% g 


Ghana 


111 


81 


25 


31% 


India 


629 


465 


203 


44% 


Israel 


343 


211 


151 


72% 


Japan 


686 


543 


324 


60% 


Jordan 


156 


66 


45 


68% 


Korea 


261 


203 


101 


50% g 


Morocco 


193 


155 


94 


61% 


Netherlands 


344 


232 


174 


75% | 


Nigeria 


235 


16 


11 


69% 


Poland 


410 


333 


187 


56% 


Sri Lanka 


80 


63 


31 


49% 


Ukraine 


157 


97 


73 


75% | 


Unidentified 






7 




Total 


4876 


3324 


1894 


57% 



Study Findings 

There is no question that the Fulbright Scholar experience is a positive one for the 
participants, that they are able to make profound professional advances during their grant 
year and afterwards, and that these developments have widespread impacts on the 
Scholars’ students, colleagues, host institutions, countries, and the state of international 
scholarship. Perhaps the most important thing is the remarkable strength and longevity of 
the friendships and professional relationships that are formed during the grant. 



Satisfaction 


• The Scholars were overwhelming satisfied with the 
professional opportunities afforded by their grants. 




> 96% felt that their host institution was a good match 
with their needs and interests; 




> 98% were satisfied with the opportunities they had to 
do research; 




> 93% reported positively about the opportunities for 
collaboration as part of the grant. 




■ The Scholars felt welcomed and accepted by the students 
and faculty at their host institutions (95%) and felt that they 
received sufficient professional support from faculty and 
staff at their host institutions (93%). 
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I was very satisfied during my stay at the United States, I was welcomed in my host institution, the 
people 1 met were very nice, generous, hospitable and collaborative. The goal of the Fulbright 
program, “mutual understanding” between the people of the United States and the people of other 
countries, is noble, amazing. (Jordanian Fulbright Scholar) 

My trip to the United States through the Fulbrigh t Program has been one of the greatest 
experiences in my life. (Argentinean Fulbright Scholar) 



Scholars participated in many diverse types of learning 

activities during their grants. 

• On a professional level, grantees conducted research on 
their own (79%) or with others (64%); participated in 
conferences and seminars (75%); carried out 

library /archival/ laboratory research (70%); wrote articles, 
papers, or books (70%); and worked with U.S. students and 
faculty on a variety of collaborative projects and 
committees. 

• On a more personal level, Scholars visited Americans in 
their homes (90%), watched/listened to local media (90%), 
participated in cultural events (80%), and gave lessons and 
talks about their home countries’ culture and society (49%). 

• Almost all Scholars reported having gained new knowledge 
about the American culture (99%), educational system 
(98%), political system (96%), or economy (94%). Almost 
all (99%) agreed at least somewhat that their experiences 
gave them a deeper understanding of the United States in 
general. 



I experienced for myself how helpful and open-hearted Americans are. / also understood how 
much time and effort many Americans spend on community life and different kinds of charity. All 
this broke a stereotype I had had about Americans’ individualism.... (Ukrainian Fulbright Scholar) 

Teaching at an American University made me fundamen tally rethink the cultural/ideological blue- 
prints that had up to then determined my views of American culture, academic life, politics etc. 

But my 'external' perspective also proved to be a great stimulus for my American students as it 
forced them to reposition themselves and understand that there are differing views that might be 
worthwhile considering. (German Fulbright Scholar) 



Educational/ 
Professional and 
Cultural Learning 
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Effects on Behavior 


• Participation in the Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program 
had very positive effects on Scholars’ professional lives, 
contributing to greater insight into their fields (99%), 
their subsequent professional publications and works 
(98%), and enhanced professional credentials (98%). 

• Almost all Scholars reported having changed their 
professional activities in some way as a result of the 
grant. For example, they used knowledge and skills 
learned during their Fulbright experiences in their courses 
(82%), broadened the international aspects of their 
teaching and research in general (64%), and became more 
of a resource for their colleagues with regard to 
knowledge and skills learned (64%). 

• Scholars reported a variety of concrete ways in which 
these changes in their personal, professional, and 
institutional behaviors and attitudes have had direct 
benefits on both their host institution while in the United 
States as well as their home institution after completing 
their grants. 


The Fulbright program enabled me to conduct research in the area of entrepreneurship which is of 
great importance to my home country’s economy. (Nigerian Fulbright Scholar) 

I created a rural leadership program in Brazil similar to the ones I visited in the US. (Brazilian 
Fulbright Scholar) 

I organized scholarly workshops which proved that future academic cooperation with my 
country ’s institutions can be as valuable for U.S. institutions as it is for us. (Polish Fulbright 
Scholar) 

I think that my interactions with very prestigious researchers as well as learning a state of the art 
technique that / am now applying routinely in my laboratory have been key players in my home 
institution's development. (Argentinean Fulbright Scholar) 

The Fulbright grant played a crucial role in giving me professional self-confidence. / am now 
editor-in-chief of an in ternational journal. (Moroccan Fulbright Scholar) 


Linkages, Ties, and 
Institutional Change 


One of the most important outcomes of the Program is the 
lasting relationships and linkages that are forged during the 
experience. 

• Almost all Visiting Scholars (95%) reported having had 
continuing contact with people they met in the United 
States during their grants, and remarkably, almost all 
have continued to collaborate with colleagues from the 
United States, with more than a third describing this 
continuing collaboration as significant in scale. 
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• Impressively, six out of ten Scholars have been visited in 
their home country by individuals they met in the United 
States, and a nearly equal percentage has revisited the 
United States. 



• In addition to the high percentages of Visiting Fulbright 
Scholars who have had continued contact with 
individuals from the United States, the numbers of 
individuals with whom they have had continuing contact 
are also impressive; 42% of Scholars reported having 
continuing contact with five or more U.S. colleagues 
since completing their grants. 



• As another effect of the grant, many Scholars (66%) 
reported having become much more involved in activities 
that foster international cooperation since their Fulbright 
experiences. 



My experience allowed me to organize and train several teams of student-researchers who have, 
over the past decade, entered into what used to be a fledgling U.S. Studies field. It also fostered 
the acquisition of bibliography and research material, and allowed improved face-to-face contacts 
whereby U.S. colleagues considered the possibility and usefulness of coming to Argentina and 
sharing the insights and expertise. (Argentinean Fulbright Scholar) 

I made quite a few American friends during my stay as a Fulbright grantee and some of the 
friendships still last nearly 20 years later... these personal relationships are the ultimate basis for 
mutual understanding and peace between the countries and peoples of the world. The (Fulbright) 
Program 's biggest contribution has been that it has created a great number of friends to America 
and Americans throughout the world. (Japanese Fulbright Scholar) 

My Fulbright experience was a tentative exploration of the world beyond the frontiers I was 
familiar with at that point of time. Since then I have, with greater confidence, interacted with 
academics in US colleges and universities and have also been engaged in the exchange of 
scholarship by setting up an international network of like-minded scholars in pursuit of common 
goals (MELUS, India Chapter). In addition, I have made frequent trips to the US to lecture on 
different aspects of Indian literature and culture. This helps to bridge the distance between the 
two countries, awakening them to the fact that no man is an alien and no country strange. (Indian 
Fulbright Scholar) 
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Conclusions 

“The Fulbright Program is one of the most valuable programs of its kind that I am aware 
of I hope it continues - forever! ” (German Fulbright Scholar) 

The Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program plays a vital role for the United States 
and for its partner countries. The professional and personal experiences of grantees and 
their families broaden and deepen mutual understanding and create a global community 
of friends and colleagues that ultimately serve in the interests of world peace. 

Professional learning is advanced by the activities of Scholars both during and 
after their grants. Personal and professional behaviors and goals are changed. Important 
and lasting relationships and linkages between individuals and institutions are 
established. All of these results are multiplied by the participation of the Scholars’ 
families in the experience. 

As with the U.S. Scholar component of the Fulbright Program, the Visiting 
Scholar Program has received an extremely high level of endorsement from its 
participants. They believe, as do their U.S. counterparts, that the Program reaches far 
beyond the individual grantees themselves. It greatly benefits their colleagues at home 
and in the United States, their students, their home and host institutions, their families, 
and their friends, not only during the time of the grant but for many years thereafter. 
Both the quantitative and qualitative findings of this assessment provide many powerful 
examples of the ways in which the Fulbright Program promotes mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and other countries, thereby increasing U.S. 
engagement with the world. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE PROGRAM AND THE EVALUATION 



A. Program Description - The Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program 

The Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program provides grants and support to overseas scholars to 
conduct research, lecture, or pursue combined research and lecturing in the United States. The 
Fulbright experience is intended to benefit the scholar and his home institution, but it is also supposed 
to be of benefit to the host U.S. institution. Consequently, in addition to conducting research or 
teaching, Fulbright scholars are often expected to speak to academic and community groups about 
their home countries' history and culture and about their research. Awards are made through a merit- 
based, open competition. Scholars apply for grants in their home countries, either through bi-national 
Fulbright Commissions and Foundations that exist in 51 countries or through U.S. Embassies. 

More than 40,000 visiting Fulbright scholars have conducted research or taught in the United 
States since the establishment of the Program in 1946. Approximately 800 grants are awarded to 
visiting scholars each year. The primary source of funding for the Program is an annual appropriation 
made by the U.S. Congress to the Department of State. Additional support comes from participating 
governments and private organizations in foreign countries. In fiscal year 2002, the U.S. Congress 
appropriated $119 million to the Program and foreign governments contributed an estimated 
additional $28 million. 

The Program is administered in the United States by the U.S. Department of State’s Bureau 
of Educational and Cultural Affairs. The Council for International Exchange of Scholars (CIES), a 
private organization that facilitates international exchange in higher education, assists in the 
administration of the Visiting Fulbright Scholar Program under a cooperative agreement with the 
Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs. 

To obtain grants, applicants to the Fulbright Scholar Program must meet high standards. 
They must hold a doctoral degree or have equivalent experience in their fields as well as have 
demonstrated outstanding professional qualifications and accomplishments. They must submit 
detailed proposals for research or lecturing, which are reviewed in terms of their contribution to the 
development of knowledge in the applicant’s field and the feasibility of the proposed activity in terms 
of resources and time allocations. Applicants must demonstrate a level of proficiency in English 
appropriate to the lecturing or research project to be carried out. Preference is given to those without 
recent experience in the United States. 

Applications are first reviewed by multidisciplinary peer review committees convened by the 
Fulbright Program’s administering agency in the applicant’s home country. Lists of recommended 
candidates are then forwarded to the Department of State. The Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board 
is responsible for final review and official selection of Fulbright scholars. 

Most scholars make their own arrangements for affiliation with a U.S. University or research 
institution, and include a letter of invitation from the prospective host institution as part of their 
application. For some world areas, CIES arranges or confirms affiliation with an appropriate U.S. 
institution, often on the basis of two or three institutions suggested by the applicant. 
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B. Evaluation Methodology 

The overall study was organized around the principal legislative goal of the Visiting Fulbright 
Scholar Program, which is to increase mutual understanding between the people of the United Sates 
and the people of other countries. This broad goal is operationalized by four distinct indicators: 

• Satisfaction: Overall satisfaction with grant conditions and with opportunities to study, 
conduct research, and develop interactions with a diverse set of American colleagues and 
friends. 

• Educational/professional and cultural learning: Personal and professional interactions 
and activities at the host institution; participation in social, community, and enrichment 
activities; and learning about the U.S. culture and society. 

• Effects on behavior: Personal and professional enhancement/attainment; professional 
contributions (products, resources, knowledge) to home or host institution; and using and 
sharing new knowledge/skills. 

• Linkages, ties, and institutional changes: Development and maintenance of personal, 
professional, and institutional linkages and ties; and participation in activities designed to 
foster international cooperation and/or educational exchange. 

In addition, the assessment obtained data to explore multiplier effects through the activities of 
accompanying family members while in the United States and after their return to their home 
countries. 



More than 100 countries around the world are represented in the Visiting Fulbright Scholar 
Program. From these, a sample of 16 countries was selected by the Department of State as the focus 
of the study. In selecting countries for the study, the Department of State used the following criteria: 

• the countries have foreign policy salience; 

• the countries have large numbers of visiting scholars within the time frame of the study 
(1980-2001); 

• the countries have visiting scholar alumni in a mix of disciplines; 

• the countries have Fulbright Alumni Associations or relatively up-to-date databases that 
might facilitate locating alumni. 



Additional criteria were that both Commission and non-Commission administered Programs be 
included and that the countries chosen represent all seven of the world regions. 



Countries selected for inclusion were the following: 



• Africa 

Ghana 

Nigeria 

• East Asia and Pacific 

Japan 

Korea 



• Near East 

Jordan 

Israel 

Morocco 

• Newly Independent States 

Ukraine 
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• Europe 
Bulgaria 
Germany 
Netherlands 
Poland 



Interviews and Focus Groups 



• South Asia 

India 
Sri Lanka 

• Western Hemisphere 

Argentina 

Brazil 



A series of initial interviews was held with Fulbright Program sponsors in the United States 
from the Office of Academic Exchange Programs in the U.S. Department of State’s Bureau of 
Educational and Cultural Affairs, which is the principal administrator of the Fulbright Program. 
Additional interviews were conducted with representatives of CIES. 

Initial interviews with Program administrators in the United States were followed by a series 
of in-depth interviews and focus groups with Program administrators and alumni in nine countries - 
Japan, the Netherlands, Poland, Morocco, Ukraine, India, Sri Lanka, Argentina, and Brazil - selected 
to represent a diversity of geographic regions, as well as to optimize travel schedules with availability 
of Commission and Embassy staff in the respective countries. Alumni interviewees and focus group 
participants in each of these countries provided perspectives on a range of factors important for the 
assessment: reasons scholars apply for a Fulbright grant; professional and personal activities they 
engaged in during the grant; subsequent outputs and outcomes of the grant, such as publications and 
professional works; continuing contacts with colleagues from the United States; new international 
activities initiated; and increased international understanding and engagement. These perspectives 
were used to help in the design of a questionnaire for collecting data from Visiting Fulbright Scholar 
Program alumni from all 16 countries included in the sample. The stories and vignettes told by these 
former grantees were also used to highlight and expand upon the more quantitative findings from the 
survey itself. A copy of the survey questionnaire, annotated with the percentages of respondents who 
gave each response, is provided in Appendix B. 

Survey Administration 

Concurrent with site visit interviews and focus groups, an extensive search effort was 
undertaken to locate valid current e-mail or postal addresses for alumni in the 16 study countries from 
the 1980 to 2001 period. Ultimately, SRI obtained potentially valid e-mail or postal addresses for 
3,324 alumni of the 4,876 total grantees from these countries in the 1980-2001 timeframe who were 
listed in grantee records maintained by CIES (68%). 

CIES provided directories of visiting Fulbright scholars in electronic file format for the 
period between 1990 and 2000 and in hard-copy format for the period between 1980 and 1989. 
However, the directory of 1982-1983 academic year alumni was missing and visiting scholars from 
that year could not be included in the study. SRI combined the list of visiting scholars from the 
electronic and hard-copy directories by manually entering the data from hard-copy directories. 
Hardcopy directories usually contained only minimal information about each grantee, while 
electronic files provided more detailed information which generally made it somewhat easier to locate 
or verify the grantee’s e-mail address. 

For each country, SRI obtained the list of scholars maintained by bi-national Commissions 
and Embassy Posts, and compared them to the CIES list. The initial expectation was that these two 
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lists would be nearly identical, but in reality they differed considerably. There were multiple reasons 
for the discrepancy. Many bi-national Commissions had created ad-hoc programs whose participants 
were treated as Fulbright scholars by the Commission but not by CIES. In some cases, Commission 
directories included scholars who did not actually receive a Fulbright grant but were finalists who 
would serve as substitutes if another individual declined the grant. The quality and accuracy of the 
Commission lists varied greatly from country to country. In one extreme case, SRI received a copy of 
a list of grantees recorded in handwriting. 

In order to locate scholars, SRI conducted e-mail searches, first using Google and various 
other Internet search engines, and experimenting with various combinations of key words. 
Researchers were carefully trained on the procedures for e-mail search and were instructed to verify 
the names of scholars with at least one qualifier, such as field of study or organizational affiliation in 
their home countries. To the extent possible, in those countries where the Internet is widely used, 
albeit not in English, SRI hired on-the-ground assistants to conduct e-mail searches using local 
languages and local search engines. 

SRI decided to take advantage of advances in information technology and utilize web survey 
techniques. SRI employed the same approach used successfully during the earlier assessment of the 
U.S. Fulbright Scholar Program. Even though some of the countries selected for this study had low 
Internet penetration, after a careful assessment of local conditions in consultation with officials of bi- 
national Commissions and Embassy Posts, SRI concluded that a web survey approach was a viable 
option. Most Fulbright scholars were affiliated with institutions of higher education, which are more 
likely to have adopted Internet technology even in developing countries. 

For countries in which a majority of scholars do not have easy access to the Internet, the web 
survey was complemented by traditional paper survey questionnaires. SRI hired on-the-ground 
assistants who performed contact information searches and postal survey administration in the 
following countries: Brazil, Bulgaria, Ghana, India, Japan, Morocco, and Sri Lanka. Due to the 
idiosyncrasies in individual countries regarding the degree of Internet penetration, reliability of the 
governmental postal service, and the personal preferences of some scholars, various formats of survey 
questionnaires were used. 

For the individuals for whom potentially valid e-mail addresses were available, the first step 
in the data collection process was to e-mail a notification of the survey and its purpose to each sample 
member. Each person was given the option of completing the questionnaire online or in hard-copy 
format. The vast majority of the respondents elected to complete the questionnaire online, and these 
respondents were sent the Web address for accessing the survey. The remaining respondents were 
sent or faxed hard copies of the questionnaire. Reminders to complete the survey were sent at 
roughly 3-week intervals. For individuals for whom only postal addresses were available, hard copies 
of the questionnaire, along with a cover letter describing the puipose of the survey and a return- 
addressed, pre-stamped envelope, were mailed with in-country assistance from graduate students or 
other individuals identified by the Commissions or Embassies. 

Many challenges needed to be overcome in the survey administration. The greatest challenge 
was determining how to define the study population - finding out who the legitimate “visiting 
Fulbright scholars” were and locating them. The lists of Fulbright grantees SRI received from CIES 
and bi-national Commissions were not always identical. Ultimately, it was decided to use the CIES 
lists of grantees as representing the “definitive” survey population, as these were the names that had 
received the official approval of the J. William Fulbright Foreign Scholarship Board. It was not 
possible to verify the contact information found from Internet search engines, although every attempt 
was made to improve the reliability of the contact information. Romanization of many non-English 
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names was not consistent, which made it extremely hard to verify many individuals’ identities. In 
addition, combining postal surveys and web surveys created enormous logistical difficulties for 
survey administration. However, this process helped to increase the response rate by providing more 
options for respondents. 

Survey Results 

Data were collected between April and August 2003. By the time the survey was closed out, 
1,894 valid completed questionnaires had been received, representing 57% of the 3,324 scholars 
contacted. It seems likely that a sizeable percentage of non-respondents never actually received a 
request to complete the survey due to incorrect addresses, but there is no way of estimating the actual 
extent to which this may have occurred. Table 1-1 shows initial population, survey sample size, and 
responses by country. 

In most countries, SRI was able to obtain a response rate on the order of 50% or more of the 
grantees located. In several countries, the response rate was particularly satisfying, with Argentina at 
77%, the Netherlands and Ukraine at 75% each, and Israel at 72%. In some other countries, efforts to 
find former grantees encountered problems. In the case of Nigeria, for example, efforts to locate 
former grantees were abandoned once events within the country made such efforts all but impossible 
(a university strike which meant that many academics had left the country, as well as the convening 
of new presidential elections). In Ghana, an in-country assistant made fairly extensive efforts to 
actually visit the key universities with which grantees are associated, but even with such efforts, the 
response rate was only 31%. India is a very large and diverse country geographically, and also has a 
very large number of former grantees. Despite regionalization of the in-country efforts to locate 
former grantees, the response rate did not exceed 44%; nevertheless, some 203 former grantees did 
complete the survey, the largest number in absolute terms for any country other than Japan. 



The findings from the survey are not necessarily representative of the Visiting Fulbright 
Scholar Program overall. First, and most importantly, due to the large number of countries from 
which grantees have come over the years of the Program, the study needed to be narrowed to a more 
workable number of countries from which former grantees could be located. While the Department 
of State used a broad set of criteria in selecting countries for inclusion in the study, there is no way of 
knowing whether grantees from the non-selected countries would have provided similar or different 
responses to the survey. Secondly, in most countries the study focused on grantees for whom viable 
e-mail addresses could be located; there is no way to know how these respondents may have differed 
from grantees who do not normally make use of e-mail or for whom no viable e-mail address could 
be located. Finally, it is impossible to know the extent to which non-respondents may have differed 
from those who responded. Nevertheless, with completed questionnaires from nearly 2,000 former 
grantees (1,447 responses in electronic form and 447 in paper form) reflected in the survey results, it 
seems reasonable to conclude that the survey provides a useful overview of experiences and opinions 
across the countries covered. 
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Table 1-1 



Survey Population, Sample & Response Rate 



Country 


Population 


Final Sample 
(Contacted) 


Total Usable 
Responses 


% Total Responses 
Per Contact 


Argentina 


165 


104 


80 


77% 


Brazil 


416 


333 


157 


47% 


Bulgaria 


150 


114 


55 


48% 


Germany 


540 


308 


176 


57% 


Ghana 


111 


81 


25 


31% 


India 


629 


465 


203 


44% 


Israel 


343 


211 


151 


72% 


Japan 


686 


543 


324 


60% 


Jordan 


156 


66 


45 


68% 


Korea 


261 


203 


101 


50% 


Morocco 


193 


155 


94 


61% 


Netherlands 


344 


232 


174 


75% 


Nigeria 


235 


16 


11 


69% 


Poland 


410 


333 


187 


56% 


Sri Lanka 


80 


63 


31 


49% 


Ukraine 


157 


97 


73 


75% 


Unidentified 






7 




Total 


4876 


3324 


1894 


57% 



The survey has resulted in a rich, detailed database that permits analysis of visiting Fulbright 
scholar activities, outputs, and impacts by a large set of variables such as time period of the grant, 
grant duration, country, type of employing institution, and state or city location of the scholars’ host 
institution in the United States. For this report, the principal analysis variables were: 

• duration of the grant (1-4 months, 5-8 months, 9-12 months, and more than 12 
months); 

• time period (1980-1985, 1986-1990, 1991-1995, and 1996-2001 academic 
years); 1 

• scholar’s primary field (physical and life sciences and engineering, arts and 
humanities, and social sciences); 

• scholar's gender. 

In the remaining chapters of this report, tabular results for any given survey question are 
presented to illustrate the overall results for the Program as a whole. Fiowever, results broken out by 
one or more of the analysis variables (typically the variable or variables that show the most 
interesting group differences) are described in the text accompanying the overall tabular results. A 
complete set of tables with survey responses broken out by all four analysis variables is provided in 
Appendix C. 



'Time periods used in the survey analysis differ from those used in the sampling plan because greater 
differences were observed between the time-period cohorts used in the analysis. 
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Quotations from scholars’ open-ended comments, along with comments made by participants 
in the on-site interviews and focus groups, are provided to illustrate points made in the quantitative 
findings. Quotations have been edited for greater fluency in English. 

C. Characteristics of Program Participant Respondents 
General Grantee Characteristics 

The distribution of survey responses by the visiting scholars’ field of study, duration of the 
grant, time period of the grant, age at time of the grant, number of Fulbright Scholar grants received, 
and gender is shown in Table 1-2. Grants were relatively evenly distributed across major fields, with 
slightly more in the social sciences (38%) and in the physical and life sciences and engineering (36%) 
than in the arts and humanities (26%). Three-fourths of the grantees (75%) were men, but this 
percentage has consistently declined over the two decades covered in the study, from 81% in 1980- 
1985 to 76% in 1986-1990, 70% in 1991-1995, and 68% in 1996-2001. 

The largest percentage of grants was of 9-12 months in duration (44%); 21% were 1-4 
months long, 23% were 5-8 months, and 11% were more than 12 months. The mean duration was 9.6 
months. 



The survey results provide for a consistent assessment of grantees over time. Survey 
respondents were relatively evenly divided among the four time periods covered by the study, with 
about a fourth from the 1980-1985 period (25%), a fifth from the 1986-1990 period (21%), a fourth 
from the 1991-1995 period (24%), and a somewhat higher percentage (29%) from the most recent 
1996-2001 period. (However, the more recent period also includes six rather than the five academic 
years in the preceding periods. This would account for the larger percentage of respondents falling in 
the 1996-2001 time frame.) 

The vast majority of scholars (80%) were between 30 and 49 years of age at the time of their 
grants. Only 10% of survey respondents reported having received more than one Fulbright Scholar 
grant. 



A number of interesting interactions among these grant/grantee characteristics can be drawn. 
These interactions offer implications for Program management, particularly in terms of possible 
targeting. 

• Grant duration: Younger grantees tended to have longer stays in the United 
States. Those with grants longer than 12 months tended to be younger than 
average - 32% were under 30 and 57% between 30 and 39, compared to an 
overall 12% share of grantees under 30 and 46% between 30 and 39. Those with 
grants of 4 months or less, on the other hand, tended to be older than average, 
with 12% 50 to 59 years of age and 2% 60 or older, compared to an overall 8% 
share of grantees in the 50 to 59 age bracket and 1% in the over 60 age bracket. 

• Time period: The duration of grants has declined over time. The most recent 
grants (1996-2001) were more likely than earlier grants to be of 1-4 months 
duration (29% vs. 13%-22% for the three earlier time periods). Grants of more 
than 12 months duration have consistently declined over the period covered by 
the study, representing 22% of those in 1980-1985, 15% of those in 1986-1990, 

9% of those in 1991-1995, and 2% of those in 1996-2001. 
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• Field of study: Grantees in the arts and humanities were more likely than those 
in other fields to have received more than one Fulbright Scholar grant: 16% had 
received two or more grants, compared to 10% of grantees in the social sciences 
and 5% in the physical and life sciences and engineering. Grantees in the 
physical and life sciences and engineering were more likely than those in other 
fields both to have had grants of 4 months or less duration (25%, compared to 
20% in arts and humanities and 18% in social sciences) and to have had grants of 
more than 12 months duration (16%, compared to 8% in social sciences and 7% 
in arts and humanities). 

• Gender: Scholars in the physical and life sciences and engineering were more 
likely to be male (40% vs. 26%), whereas scholars in the arts and humanities 
were more likely to be female (35% vs. 23%). 
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